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Theories of Diffusion of Folk- Tales. 



THEORIES OF DIFFUSION OF FOLK-TALES. 

At an Annual Meeting, general papers may be in order. With 
the view of eliciting expressions of opinion, and of urging the im- 
portance of research, I may be allowed, without profession of ori- 
ginality, to offer some account of theoretical conclusions in regard to 
the dissemination of popular traditions. 

I. The brothers Grimm, and other German investigators of the 
first half of the century, considered that the legends and customs 
surviving among any given people were, for the most part, a racial 
heritage, transmitted from remote prehistoric epochs ; these, it was 
thought, were subject to the mental alterations of successive ages, 
but by a process of internal change more than by foreign contact. 
The traditions of any folk were regarded as truly expressive of its 
own distinct national genius, its peculiar way of assimilating nature 
and life. Thus warm patriotism gave color and vitality to scientific 
discussion ; these writers desired to show that Germany, divided in 
political relations, was one in respect of ancestral belief. It was the 
ambition of Jacob Grimm to demonstrate that to the Teuton be- 
longed a faith as sincere, a mythology as essentially poetic, though 
not as artistically elaborate, as had been the possession of classic 
Greece ; this task he accomplished in his immortal " Deutsche My- 
thologie" (1835) ; he began by stating that all legend (sage) was de- 
pendent on belief in deities ; in the course of his examination, with 
stories of ancient gods, preserved in Norse song, he correlated their 
survivals in modern superstition, — the Wild Hunt with Woden, the 
ladybird (Marienkafer) with Freya. Thus, existing legendary lore 
was viewed as in great measure the transformation of primitive 
piety. 

The conception of primitive religion present to the mind of the 
Grimms was, that an original monotheism had been followed by 
polytheistic subdivision, and that the mental character of the first 
period was that of a naVve and poetical innocence. Following the 
same generally accepted doctrine, Max Miiller, in the Oxford lec- 
tures of 1856, introduced, with great wealth of poetical diction, a 
peculiar theory of symbolism, which found rapid acceptance. Re- 
ferring to Plato's opinion that symbolic interpretation of myths was 
uncertain, and scarce worth the trouble, Miiller declared that com- 
parative linguistics had now found the key. Primitive man, a child 
and philosopher, expressed in figurative language, the sole means of 
description at his command, the relations of the visible universe ; a 
succeeding generation, only half understanding words now obsoles- 
cent, and literally misinterpreting the older poetry, took facts to be 
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intended; hence a mytho-poetic age, in which legends had their 
birth. The vanishing of the dawn at the rising of the sun, for ex- 
ample, gave rise to tales such as the Sanscrit legend of UrvacJ, who 
is obliged to take her departure after she has looked on her unclad 
spouse. The greater part of the myths thus born, to use a later 
expression, as "a disease of language," belonged to the various phe- 
nomena connected with the orb of day; hence the title of "sun- 
myth," under which this system, recommended by its ability to 
supply a master-key to all locks, has had a rapid and extraordinary 
currency in the popular thought of our generation ; early history, 
theology, and fiction have all been reduced to this category, and so 
made to form a halo about the source of light, which thus became 
the cultus hero and poetic tutor of mankind in a greater degree than 
affirmed by the ancient representation of that orb under the name of 
Apollo. An essential part of the doctrine, to which has been given 
the title of " Aryan origins," maintained that the history of ideas 
was kindred to the history of language. Investigators had sought 
out common roots preserved in the various Indo-Germanic tongues, 
Hindu, Iranian, Greek, Roman, Lithuanian, Slavic, Celtic, Teutonic; 
in like manner, to determine the mental possessions of the common 
ancestor, it was only essential to decide what myths, traditions, 
usages, belonged to Aryan lands ; while the individual character of 
each of these offshoots could be fixed by observing the additions or 
changes made to the universal heritage. In the hands of the follow- 
ers of Miiller, a similar view was extended to the minor elements of 
folk-lore, games, nursery rhymes, and the like, now being presumed 
to have originated in the Aryan family. This way of looking at the 
problem has continued to be the fashionable and orthodox view of 
most modern English writers on the subject, and has been pretty 
well assimilated by the public. The resemblance of the elements of 
modern folk-lore is thus explained by the doctrine that these are 
inheritances from common ancestors. 

The great German scholars, however, had not denied the contin- 
ued diffusion of tales, although they considered that this process was 
slow ; that any race retained its traditions with great pertinacity, 
and that the main body of its legends and customs were truly racial 
in origin. That such diffusion had taken place was quite evident 
by the admitted introduction of Christian legends. In notes to 
"Kinder- und Hausmarchen" (1856), Wilhelm Grimm expressed 
himself very much as many writers of the present day would do. 
The connection between stories separated in space and time was to 
be explained variously ; as certain thoughts may occur everywhere, 
so similar marchen may arise independently; on the other hand, 
where this principle cannot be applied, the likeness appears to arise 
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out of the presence of the influence of a remote common tradition ; 
the resemblance of myths of foreign stocks is to be explained by 
their reception of Indo-Germanic influences, as for example the 
Arabs have adopted Hindu traditions. 

II. Quite different had been the opinion expressed by Walter 
Scott. In a note to the "Lady of the Lake" (1810), he observed: — 

A work of great interest might be compiled upon the origin of popular 
fiction, and the transmission of similar tales from age to age, and from 
country to country. The mythology of one period would then appear to 
pass into the romance of the next century, and that into the nursery-tale of 
the subsequent ages. Such an investigation, while it went greatly to di- 
minish our ideas of the richness of human invention, would also show that 
these fictions, however wild and childish, possess such charms for the pop- 
ulace, as enable them to penetrate into countries unconnected by manners 
and language, and having no apparent intercourse, to afford the means of 
transmission. It would carry me far beyond my bounds to produce in- 
stances of this community of fable, among nations who never borrowed 
from each other anything intrinsically worth learning. Indeed, the wide 
diffusion of popular fictions may be compared to the facility with which 
straws and feathers are dispersed abroad by the wind, while valuable met- 
als cannot be transported without trouble and labor. 

Leaving aside the contemptuous character of Scott's allusion to 
popular traditions, thoroughly unscientific in tone, the doctrine here 
set forth, before the serious attention of modern learning had been 
brought to bear on the question, has been strongly confirmed by re- 
cent research. Resemblances among folk-tales, in especial, are such 
as cannot be accounted for on the principle of remote hereditary 
transmission. In 1865, R. Kohler wrote, in a semi-popular article, 
printed in " Weimarische Beitrage : " — 

If we review European household tales (marchen) so far as now known, 
we shall discover that few are the property of any one people, and that 
on the contrary the same story is found in widely separated countries in 
nearly the same form. . . . The tales are for the most part only remnants 
of a comparatively small number of types. One may say, that any one 
familiar with the collection of Grimm, or any other equally rich, would find 
little that would be new to him in other collections of European marchen. 
... If we ask how this correspondence is to be explained, extending as 
it does to times so widely separated, we might be led to the conclusion 
that these tales originated independently, and that the agreement is the re- 
sult of the uniform character of the human mind, or of accident. But this 
assumption is generally impossible, since the similarities are of such a char- 
acter that it may with certainty be said that they could not possibly so 
have come into being, either in themselves or in the connection in which 
they are found ; the tales must, on the contrary, have been invented at one 
time, and by one person, and thereafter transmitted by oral tradition. 
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When and where each story was produced requires in each case a separate 
investigation, and it is not out of the question that tales exist everywhere, 
in countries the most widely separated, and have, from the place of their 
birth, been orally diffused. 

This opinion of Kohler's, founded on wide knowledge, has, since 
the date of his writing, been confirmed by such a variety of evidence, 
that to me it appears no longer contestable. That the doctrine 
applies not only to tales, but to songs, is shown by the work of S. 
Grundtvig on Danish ballads, and by that of F. J. Child on English 
ballads ; that it applies to the games of children has been proved 
by the writer in "Games and Songs of American Children" (1883); 
a forthcoming volume of Mr. Stewart Culin, on the " Games of Co- 
rea," will, as I am given to understand, furnish testimony in regard 
to the identity of many of these games with those of the Western 
world. 

At the International Folk-Lore Congress of 1891, the writer of 
this article pointed out, that in inquiring into the origin of tales, dis- 
tinction should be made between the incidents, which might well be 
of indefinite antiquity, and the story-wholes, which were composed 
by uniting those incidents. He concluded : — 

The origin and history of a folk-tale common to many countries, such as 
the one which has been the subject of discussion, may be figuratively rep- 
resented by the illustration of a species of vegetable which has originated 
in an early civilization at a time so remote that from the first moment of 
its discernible history it possesses a cultivated character. This vegetable, 
again, under the influence of civilization, is differentiated into new varie- 
ties, arising in different localities, each one of which, on account of advan- 
tages which it appears to offer, may in its turn be introduced into distant 
regions, and even supersede the original out of which it was developed, 
this dissemination following the routes of commerce, and ordinarily pro- 
ceeding from the more highly organized countries to those inferior in the 
scale of culture. 

At this meeting, Mr. Andrew Lang emphatically disagreed with 
the view that the tales had received their form among races possess- 
ing a certain degree of cultivation, declaring that he held exactly the 
opposite opinion ; while Mr. J. Jacobs well pointed out that marchen 
were works of art, which could not be supposed the products of un- 
conscious cerebration, and Mr. E. Sidney Hartland developed the 
view that the anthropological value of folk-lore is in no degree 
affected by theories respecting its transmission. 

III. If modern marchen are to be considered as brief novels, ori- 
ginally composed by some one narrator, at some one time, and subse- 
quently modified by oral currency, what answer can be given to ques- 
tions concerning their authors and countries ? 
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In 1859 appeared the celebrated work of T. Benfey, "Pantscha- 
tantra," being a version of the Hindu collection of that name (by 
significance, the " five books "), together with elaborate notes and 
comparisons. In a brief introduction, Benfey set forth his results. 
Beast fables, as he considered, had reached India from Greece, being 
more or less transformations of those of ^Esop. Marchen, on the 
contrary, were originally of Hindu origin, and from India had trav- 
elled over the world ; in the tenth century and later, they reached 
Europe, through the Mongols and Arabs of Spain, as well as in in- 
dividual cases by the routes of commerce; in this transmission Islam 
was the main factor, as Buddhism had been in an earlier communi- 
cation with China and Thibet. In virtue of their superior excellence 
these stories absorbed all that existed among the nations to which 
they were carried ; hence an apparently kaleidoscopic admixture of 
forms and motives, although in reality the tales were reducible to a 
small number of types. 

This opinion was based almost entirely on literary material ; the 
manner was shown in which the Sanscrit collection, to which the 
Panchatantra belonged, through Pali, Arab, Persian, Spanish, and 
Hebrew translations, had reached Europe; that the existing Euro- 
pean marchen were developments produced under the influence of 
this literary contact was assumed on very insufficient evidence, and 
comparative folk-lore has not substantiated that part of the doctrine. 
Notwithstanding, Benfey's opinion has had an immense currency, 
was entirely indorsed by R. Kohler in the article referred to, and 
had been adopted by E. Cosquin, to whom we owe the best series of 
comparative notes on European marchen (" Contes populaires de 
Lorraine," 1886). 

In spite of objectors, Benfey's views have had a great influence in 
disposing historians of literature to the assumption that the intro- 
duction of Oriental material into the West has played an important 
part in the development of mediaeval literature ; it is a commonplace 
of text-books, that contact with the East, from the time of the Cru- 
sades, is directly connected with the outburst of literary genius, 
which, in the twelfth century, we find suddenly appearing in West- 
ern Europe. 

IV. To Edward B. Tylor, comparative anthropology, on the moral 
side, that science which undertakes to investigate the develop- 
ment of the human mind, through its various stages of animal, 
savage, and civilized life, owes more than to any other man. In his 
work on " Primitive Culture " (1873), he devoted a considerable space 
to an examination of mythology (cc. viii.-x.). With the moderation 
and breadth of view proper to a master, he pointed out that mythic 
fancy was of necessity based on experience ; that the significance of 
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myths, delivered to us in the literary form of ancient traditions, 
ought to be compared with the present existence of similar fancies 
among savages and barbarians, who still, in rude form, produce simi- 
lar mythic representations of nature, which are therefore not merely 
aberrations of language; that while sun-myths do exist, any inter- 
pretation of a particular story on such principles must cautiously 
be applied ; that animism, that is the spontaneous and involuntary 
attribution of human intelligence to beings and objects to which intel- 
ligence does not really belong, is the true creative principle of my- 
thology. By no means denying the continual transmission of legend 
by oral tradition, he pointed out, with great force, that this con- 
sideration does not of necessity affect the theory of myth, inasmuch 
as from an anthropological point of view, antiquity is to be meas- 
ured, not by lapse of years, but by states of mind, so that an opinion 
of yesterday, adopted among a savage race, even though the basis of 
the idea should be derived from a recent borrowing, might belong to 
a time earlier than ancient civilization, just as Maori adzes are older 
than the bronzes of ancient Egypt (vol. ii. p. 325). 

In an essay on "The Method of Folk-Lore " (printed in " Custom 
and Myth," 1884), Mr. Andrew Lang substantially repeated Tylor's 
view. He did not deny the possible filtration of tales from one 
country to another, during the long period of human history ; but 
he also suggested the alternative possibility, that myths had been 
independently developed, as flint arrowheads had been, " to meet 
the same needs out of the same material." In his " Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion " (1887), ne devoted a chapter (c. xviii.) to " Heroic and 
Romantic Myths." Discussing the problem of accounting for the 
resemblance of traditions, he was inclined to consider " the diffusion 
of stories practically identical in every quarter of the globe as the 
result of the prevalence in every quarter, at one time or another, of 
similar mental traditions and ideas ; " explaining, however, that this 
hypothesis was provisional, and must not be carried so far as to 
apply to the world-wide distribution of long mythic plots. In the 
latter case, we did not know whether such stories were independ- 
ently developed, or had been carried round the world from a com- 
mon centre. 

As to the theory of myths, Lang followed Tylor in applying the 
principle that these were to be considered in connection with living 
savage ideas, and were not to be explained merely on symbolic prin- 
ciples ; but this doctrine he set forth without the reserves of his 
model, and in an unnecessarily combative tone. To this general way 
of viewing the subject he gave the name of the " Anthropological 
method," an expression applicable as regards Tylor's principles, but 
not as applied to a special way of interpretation of myths, which 
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leaves out of account savage or barbarous symbolism, which Tylor 
had expressly recognized. Where Miiller had explained the swan- 
maiden or UrvacJ story as an allegory of the dawn, Lang interpreted 
it as founded on the early taboo, which prohibited wives from look- 
ing on the face of their husbands ; the tales, however, give no coun- 
tenance to either explanation. 

V. Granting that folk-tales, like books, are to be regarded as 
originally the inventions of one mind, of a mind reshaping older 
material, is there a single source from which they are derived ? 
This question Benfey had answered in favor of India. So far as a 
certain class of tales was concerned, this statement had met with 
general acceptance. It was generally considered by students of 
French mediaeval literature that the fabliaux, or rhymed poems in- 
tended for amusement, produced in great number during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, owed their inspiration to Oriental sources. 
It has become a commonplace that contact with the sprightliness 
and liveliness of Eastern imagination, a contact possible only after 
the beginning of the Crusades, gave birth to the productions in ques- 
tion. Joseph Bedier, however, in his work " Les Fabliaux" (1893), 
comparatively examining these compositions, has arrived at a result 
altogether different. 

He finds, in the first place, that not one of the poets in question 
used or knew the translations of the Oriental collections. Adding 
to the stories of the French fabliaux the preserved German medi- 
aeval tales, and the Latin exempla, or anecdotes intended especially 
for the use of preachers, he estimates the number of recorded 
mediaeval stories of this sort at 400 ; of these, in the collections ulti- 
mately derived from the Orient, such as Dolopathos, the Seven 
Sages, versions of the Kalila and Dimna, he finds but thirteen ; and 
he has been able to identify only eleven additional fabliaux with 
stories found in Eastern collections not known to have been trans- 
lated. 

Examining further the character of these narratives, he traverses 
all the assertions of writers who have referred these to an original 
Oriental form ; the tales do not represent Buddhist ideas ; the East- 
ern variants do not exhibit evidence of superior originality ; on the 
contrary, the Occidental versions are more logical, vital, and vari- 
able. The influence of literary communication appears to be nil ; 
writers of fabliaux, he thinks, obtained their material from Euro- 
pean folk-lore, such as it had been circulating in Europe for unknown 
periods. Thus in this department also, the Oriental hypothesis is 
declared to be inapplicable. 

All that I am now entitled to say of this statement is, that on the 
face it appears eminently sensible and probable. At all events, the 
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burden of proof falls upon those who desire to make out the Eastern 
source. It is not to be forgotten that Oriental collections certainly 
did have a great literary influence, and that some semi-popular 
stories, like those relating to Merlin, are almost certainly influenced 
by them ; but it is not proven that they greatly affected the oral 
tradition, the folk-lore of Europe. Herein was Benfey's error ; pre- 
suming that oral and written literature followed the same track, he 
was led from his demonstration of the course of the latter to infer 
that of the former. 

The suggestion once in the mind, the expectation existing, the 
judgment was easily led to see in superficial resemblances identities, 
to find in oral similar tales, expansions of the written ones. It is 
possible that some of the European marchen do owe their origin to 
hints given in the Oriental collections, furnishing forms which, as 
Benfey thought, absorbed preexisting European elements ; but that 
is not proven for any one of these compositions, and certainly is not 
true for all. Oral tradition went its own independent way, and the 
same resemblances exist in departments in which no learned inter- 
course was possible ; it is only needful to mention the counting-out 
rhyme of children. 

VI. Taking up the general question, Bedier entirely agrees with 
the view of Kohler, the view which I have stated to be with present 
knowledge self-evident, that these stories were composed each at 
one time, in one country, by one person, and communicated to other 
countries and peoples, not by inheritance, but by oral transmission, 
independent of language or race, and controlled solely by the op- 
portunities of culture contact. But in regard to the possibility of 
indicating where or when any tale was formed, he is incredulous. 
Greater antiquity of record does not imply superior age of the 
variant ; the method hitherto in vogue, of laboriously collecting and 
examining all varieties of any tale, is completely sterile. These tales, 
having nothing peculiar to mark them, belong to all times and 
places ; therefore there can be no certainty as to the date of any one. 
It is only when we find an ethnic element which has obviously been 
present at the creation of the narratives, — as for instance in the 
Arthurian legend, — that any statement can be made respecting 
origins. Otherwise, no answer can be given ; nor is this important, 
since the anthropological value of the material is unaffected, and it is 
still open to ask as to the meaning of any particular trait. Thus 
the latest writer on the theory of folk-tales ends his discussion with 
a profession of nescience. 

So far as the conclusion of Mr. Bedier denies the propriety of 
formulating any general proposition relative to all folk-tales, I am 
entirely in sympathy, and in this Journal have repeatedly previously 
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expressed the same view ; but I cannot altogether coincide with this 
author as to the inutility of the comparative examination of particu- 
lar tales. If we wish to understand any object of nature or art, we 
investigate its life history by attending to its varieties. Let his 
results be valuable or not, a writer on a folk-tale must study that 
tale in all its forms. It is not then worthy of the talents of this 
critic to decry such patient investigation. Nor, as I think, is it 
true that it is not possible, with respect to particular tales, to draw 
probable conclusions. 

Take, for example, the most widely distributed of all human com- 
positions, the tale of the swan-maiden, who is won by the seizure of 
her magic plumage, and who finally deserts her husband, who is 
sought in another world, and regained by the performance of tasks 
in which she assists ; this novel, diffused through the whole world, 
and with its numerous variants forming a considerable portion of 
existing European marchen, consists of two portions : the first part 
is found in the Rig-Veda, the second part has analogies in the 
heroic Greek story of the Argonautic expedition. In both Greece 
and India, however, the classic tales are of a character to make it 
clear that the tale as a whole did not then exist. What must be the 
conclusion ? That the story, as we possess it, is not prehistoric, but 
a composition produced, after the Greek classic period, by the com- 
bination of motives previously existing. It sprang into being, 
doubtless, either in India or in Greece of the later time ; from one 
or other of these sources it has wandered over the globe, assuming 
the most various forms, curiously uniting itself with savage myth, 
and probably also with savage cultus. Comparative examination 
shows that it underwent successive modifications, each of which 
became in turn the centre of a new propagation, and was carried to 
countries remote in language and race. It appears to me that such 
a history exhibits the force of the comparison which I have already 
cited, and also exhibits the complexity of the problem. (See in 
Transactions of the International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, "Lady 
Featherflight," with remarks by W. W. Newell, pp. 40-66.) 

Very different is the result of comparative investigation into the 
tale of Cinderella. Assisted by the recent work of Miss Cox, exhibit- 
ing the variants of that popular tale, I have been led to the opinion 
that this is not, as has hitherto been generally supposed, and as M. 
Bddier thinks, a survival of a world-old narrative alluded to by 
Strabo, but, on the contrary, an adaptation of a familiar mediaeval 
novel ; starting, as it would seem, less than four centuries ago, from 
central Europe, this marchen has been received with enthusiasm 
equally by the blacks of Angola and by the Indians of America. 

Whether or not these particular interpretations are correct, it 
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appears to me that the method of comparative examination will not 
be found fruitless. 

What is the order of the communication of folk-lore ? Do tales 
and superstitions proceed from the uncivilized races to the civilized, 
or vice versa ? 

The answer, I think, must be, that in almost all cases folk-thought 
and folk-practice are imposed by cultured races on the more barbar- 
ous, and that very little passes from the savage to the civilized. The 
reasons are obvious, but need not here be given. I doubt whether 
a single instance can be cited of the adoption and assimilation, by a 
highly cultivated race, of any considerable body of barbarous ideas. 
Where two races are mixed together, as in America negroes and 
whites, the case is more complicated ; yet here, also, the influence of 
the civilized part of the community is immeasurably in excess. Of 
American Indian legends, during three hundred years of culture 
contact, scarce anything has been passed to the whites. In Ireland, 
the Gaelic population has been in contact with the English for seven 
hundred years, but Fenian narrations have not been adopted by the 
latter. When a less cultured community is constantly in contact 
with more cultured ones, it eventually altogether loses its ancestral 
stock. The Basques of Spain, the Celts of Wales and of Brittany 
are examples. 

This process, however, is not peculiar to modern civilization. It 
has gone on from a time before the beginnings of history. Long 
previous to conditions of which we have record, the populations of 
western Europe and of Asia were in continual exchange of ideas, 
usages, beliefs, tales, rites. Before the foundation of the great his- 
toric religions of the East, before the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
was written, before Troy was besieged, before Hebrew character and 
faith was formed, this process went on in the same manner as at a 
later time. Thus arose two movements : on the one hand, the ten- 
dency toward uniformity, resulting from perpetual exchange of ideas ; 
on the other hand, new ethnic developments, depending on condi- 
tions belonging to each special region. The resemblance of human 
conceptions, the world over, may be due to the common reaction of 
the human mind on nature ; but the resemblance of ideas, in culture 
areas, can only be explained by the integrating process described ; 
in particular, the similarity of modern folk-lore in the countries of 
Europe and Asia must be explained by this continual diffusion, 
never more active than within the latter centuries. Tales, or vari- 
ants of tales, originating, as it would seem, in countries at any given 
time the most civilized, have thus been distributed over all parts of 
the Old World. 

Once more : in comparing two forms of a story, it is usual to as- 
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sume that that is the oldest which exhibits the most barbarous traits. 
Such is the method commonly applied by scholars in the examina- 
tion of the relative priority of mediaeval narratives. But this sup- 
posed criterion is delusive. It continually happens that a simple 
and civilized narrative assumes savage traits, and this in two ways : 
either, in the case of literature, by intentional archaization, or, in the 
case of folk-lore, by absorbing the savage ideas of the folk by which 
it is received. To employ a figure, the gold of civilized tradition, 
falling into the underlying stratum of barbarism, becomes an amalgam. 
The savage elements attached to some versions of Cinderella by no 
means show that the versions in question are more primitive ; they 
are, on the contrary, only degradations of the original comparatively 
gentle and lucid form. 

It appears to me probable, in spite of the unquestionable resem- 
blances between incidents of the tales of the ancient world and our 
own marchen, that the latter are not immediate traditional descend- 
ants of the former, but that they descend from romanticized narra- 
tives of a much later date ; according to analogy, for the origin of 
these tales as we have them, we should look to a period, after the 
classic heroic age, in which such tales were in the fashion, being 
orally produced and orally circulated; these conditions would be 
fulfilled by India of the pre-Christian time. It is, however, also 
true, as Mr. Bedier forcibly points out, that later Greek literature 
exhibits similar taste, and that very likely the deficiency of collec- 
tions prevents us from recognizing many of our romantic marchen 
as belonging also to Greece. In the Egyptian tale of " The Two 
Brothers " we possess a folk-tale of 1400 years before our era. The 
narrative shows that many of the incidents which enter into the 
composition of these novels were familiar at this date ; yet the nar- 
rative does not, to my mind, exactly correspond to our marchen ; I 
should suppose that in the process of continual reconstruction and 
recomposition of kindred materials, the originals of the tales we now 
possess were formed at a later day. As already remarked, a distinc- 
tion is to be made between incidents and story-wholes, and the per- 
petual superseding of older forms by new, although related, types is 
to be taken into account. Yet it is quite possible that some of our 
modern tales may be connected with those recited in the early civili- 
zations of Assyria or of Egypt. 

From centres of culture, in modern times to our knowledge, and 
doubtless in ancient times beyond our knowledge, folk-tales have 
spread to all parts of the earth, where conditions allowed exchange, 
mingled with the stock already present, and modified in ways now 
untraceable the ideas of every country accessible to the communi- 
cation of thought. In Europe, Asia, and probably in all parts of 
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Africa, also, is to be found no such thing as a people not so af- 
fected. 

In America only, thanks to the separation of the continents, this 
principle may not have applied. That the great mass of pre-Colum- 
bian tradition was unaffected by that of the Old World appears at 
least probable. This advantage of presumable independence ought 
to stimulate research, for it is on this continent alone that we can 
hope to obtain evidence of an absolutely independent development 
of thought. It can hardly be doubted that numerous collections of 
all varieties of myth and tale from North and South America would 
render possible the determination of pre-Columbian ideas and fan- 
cies. The existence of such collections, sufficient in number and 
accuracy, would certainly be of advantage to every branch of philo- 
sophy. 

In the preceding remarks, made with especial reference to the 
folk-tales of Europe, regard has been had only to those narratives 
which belong to several countries, and are not the peculiar property 
of any one race. The traditional stock of any people consists of two 
parts : first, those elements which are peculiar to the ethnic group ; 
secondly, those which belong also to other groups, and which may 
probably have been a loan from abroad. In the folk-lore of Central 
and Western Europe, almost the whole mass of traditional story is 
comprehended in the latter division. In proportion as we approach 
more isolated areas, a larger proportion of the oral literature exhibits 
original characteristics, or at least is not so closely connected with 
European ideas. How large a portion of the folk-narratives of 
Siberia, China, or Japan, for example, is to be classified with ideas, 
themes, and plots, which occur also in Europe, and which have 
reached those countries by dissemination from the civilizations of 
different periods, how much is really distinctive and a product of 
the soil, there exist at present no means to conclude, neither collec- 
tions nor discussions being adequate. In Africa the collections 
show an imported element ; but relatively how great, in comparison 
with the native contribution, the means at hand are not yet suffi- 
cient to determine. 

Problems of folk-lore diffusion must be considered independently, 
on their merits ; neither general theoretic assumptions, nor analo- 
gies of archaeology or of language, can be invoked in order to settle 
the questions at issue. In especial, it has been amply demonstrated 
that the history of ideas is not parallel to that of speech. 

W. W. Newell. 



